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Our pile of correspondence has so increased upon us 
by the omission of a week’s answers, that we must 
notice it this time at the head of the paper, and turn 
the notice into an “ Article.” The letters, as they lie 
heaped before us, remind us of the “ conspiracy of the 
papers” written in the days of the Regent, by the 
author of the ‘ Two-penny Post Rag,’ who records 
the horror of that illustrious personage at the sight, 
and his dread lest they were “ growing upon him” at 
a rate too formidable to overcome— 


“ As if they said, ‘ our grand design is 
To suffocate his Royal Highness.’ ” 


The suffocation, however, in the present instance 
(were we important enough to have the honour of a 
death so royal), would be of a far pleasanter sort, 
resembling rather the death of a former illustrious 
personage, the prince who was drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey, —intoxicating with sweets, leaving us 
“dead drunk” with honey like a bee, giving us a 
death of our own choice (if we could choose to die at all 
when so pleased): for never have we received a more 
encouraging or flattering stock of letters than at this 
moment; and the one which we shall notice first, 
has actually brought flowers in it,—a lump of blossoms 
from a garden in Wales—scenting the air here in 
London, and almost making us fancy that the words 
of the fair writer would become audible, bringing us 
a voice to match the fragrance— 





“ Ambrosial odours, o’er the cheek 
Celestial warmth suffusing.”—Gersir. 


They now lie before us, fragrant still, though they 
have been plucked for weeks. We wish we could 
put the odour into the Lonpon Journat. Their 
colours combine yellow and brown, like the bee’s ; and, 
assuredly, if a bee were to come into our room, he 
would find them out, and plunge into them, and 
look of a piece with their beauty. 


But before we proceed, we must say something of 
our Journat and its new-year commencements. We 
promised at the beginning of the year to have some 
Lives and Travels in it, and have been fearing that 
the Readers would resent the non-performance of the 
promise ; but they have been true Loxpon JourNnaL 
Readers, good-natured; and, instead of doing so, 
have said nothing but kind things, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction with what is laid before 
them. _ And we must say for ourselves that, 
although we have not kept ‘our word in those 
particulars, we have more than kept it in the 
general conduct of our undertaking, having written a 
great deal more than we proposed on our setting out, 
and feeling certain that we shall continue to do so, 
though we have learnt, once for all, the imprudence 
of making specific promises—of which we here accor- 
dingly take our leave with a delighted penitence, 
now and for ever, feeling ourselves able to do our 
best when least restricted, and happy to discover 
that our Readers do not care what subjects the paper 
treats of, provided there is sincerity in the treatment, 
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and good humour. So, off, Restriction! and wel- 
come! the universe, and the coming summer, and 
all pleasant subjects at will, and loads of good-hu- 
moured letters, the writers of which bind us to them 


for ever by letting us do what we like. 


But we must explain a little farther, for we have 
neither been idle nor acting out of caprice. 
Our ‘Romances of Real Life’ do not fail us, and 
we verily believe never will, as long as the Reader 
chooses to have them—and they are popular. 
The ‘Week’ also, from its nature, is sure of its 
supply, and will be continued throughout its twelve- 
month ; and for a ‘ First Article’ subjects being ad 
libitum, are of course never wanting. But when 
we came to look about us for ‘ Lives,’ we found we 
could not reckon upon a supply always good enough, 
and though good extracts from ‘ Travels’ are more 
to be depended on, and we hope to have them still, 
though not systematically, we discovered that Readers 
in general like a greater variety, an admixture of 
shorter pieces than the new arrangements of the 
Journat would have permitted, especially comprising 
as they do, the valuable Shakspeare criticisms of Mr 
Hazlitt: and our Correspondents also perplexed 
us with the length as well as goodness of many of 
their communications, and new books came in, and 
miseellaneousness of all sorts abounded ; so that we 
fairly did not know what to do with our proposed 
plan. Instead of the ‘ Lives,’ therefore, we have 
enlarged the very brief summaries of character which 
we intended to give in our * Week,’ and keeping 
up what was already approved of, we have let the 
rest of the Journat take its course, like our old friend 
the Butterfly in the poet, promising nothing ex- 
cept that we will taste every sweet that we can come 
nigh, and bring a bit of colour and joy into every 
homestead that chooses to welcome us. 

And so once more to set out again, with gladsome 

wings, the happier from just having been doing our 
duty in a graver shape,—a soldier in the ranks of 
‘Captain Pen.’ Blessed be thy transforming power, 
O imagination ! that thus beatest Ovid all to pieces, 
and canst metamorphose ourselves, and to whatsoever 
shape we please,—provided only we have faith, and 
a hearty wish7for it. By thee this instant, our rainy 
windows are changed into open ones, the clouds into 
sunshine, March into May, and nothing remains of 
ourselves, but the soul of us, in its Greek shape,— 
the Psyche, or Butterfly aforesaid,—who quivering 
his wings like the finger-tips of some happy musician, 
when he is touching two notes at once, in the shake of a 
joyous symphony (like that of Gia fan ritorno, for in- 
stance) rises in the rapture of his anticipations, and 
issues forth to the blue%air, drunk with the scent of 
gardens. _ 


Thus the fresh Clarion, being readie dight, 
Unto his journey did himselfe addresse, 

And with good speed began to take his flight, 
Over the fields in his franke lustinesse : 

And all the champaine o'er he soared light, 
And all the country wide he did possesse, 
Feeding upon their pleasures bounteouslie, 
That none gainsaid, nor none did him envie. 


The woods, the rivers, and the meadowes greene, 

With his"aire-cutting wings he measured wide, ~ 
Ne did he leave the mountaines bare unszene, . 
Ne the ranke grassie fenns delights untride. 


But none of these however sweet they beene, 

Mote please his fancie, nor him eause to abide ; 
His choicefull sense with every change doth flit. 
No common things may please a wavering wit. 


~ We beg leave, however, to disclaim the application 
of these last four lines; for though we like to “ flit,” 
we like also to “abide;” being of a right greedy 
disposition in matters of luxury, and loving to re- 
tain all the’ goods we have, whatsoever addition we 
make to the stock. Neither do we like to have any 
luxury’ cut short, not even the syllable O; for which 
reason we have here restored it from the hasty and 
incapable profanations of the commentators, who 
took it away from before the word abide-— 


* Mote please his fancy, or him cause ¢’abide”— ~ 


a vile elision—endangering the right reading of the 
verse, even if intended only as a hint to read rapidly, 
and not to change the two words into one. Ever 
while you live, dear Reader, eschew all such perils, 
and let your ears be aware of the full measures of 
sweet poesy :— 


“ Mote please his fancy, and him cause to abide.” — 


i %, with swift distinctness if you will, and bide with 
the greater force in consequence; but never allow a 
commentator or school-boy critic, proud of his 
knowing that there are ten syllables in a heroic line, 
to pretend that two short syllables are not the same 
as one, and to be written at their full length aceord- 
ingly. Hear the Italians sing their beautiful words, 
and mark the melodious relish with which they 
distinguish every syllable they utter, even while 
fusing their sweetness together. The Italian he- 
roic measure is the same as ours, only with 
double instead of single rhyme; yet they have 
far more yowels than we, not one of which (ex- 
cept in certain conventional and colloquial in- 
stances, or when the poet himself chooses) they cut 
off, sliding them beautifully into one another with 
articulate smoothness.‘ ; We have occasionally an 
instance in our own language, as in that line of 
Milton’s allegro :— 


“ To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade.” 


New, upon the principle of writing ¢abide, for to 
abide, the y might be cut off here at the word many ; 
or the and should be written ’nd in that divine verse 
in ‘Paradise Lost’'—speaking of the powers of music 


to— 
* chase 


Anguish, and doubt, and fear and sorrow, and pain.” 


But who would endure this? ‘We may take, if we 
please, no more time in uttering sorrow and, than if 
it were written sorrow’nd; but who would lose the 
two beautiful sounds of the o anda? According 
to these eutters and maimers (violators of the Ellen- 
borough Act) piano in a verse should be written 
pano, and fiori, fori. Here is a lovely line of 
Ariosto, in which Alcina, the magician, is described 
attracting the fishes to her out of the water :—. 
« Con semplici parole e puri incanti.” 
‘(With simple sayings and enchantments pure. ) 


The Italians pronounce both the ee’s in this line, 
and both the it’s, and make the verse the sweeter and 
richer. The two ee’s may not be thought the happiest 
instance of this custom, but they go very sweetly 
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nevertheless; and the sound of the two iis may be 
represented, in English by writing them poory in, 
instead of poor'in as a commentator would cut it ; 
or it may be shown in another version of the line :— 


« With simple words and easy enchantments pure.” 


Who would like to read eas’ for easy in this line, or 
think the melody improved by it ? 

We have taken up too much space, we fear, in ex- 
plaining this matter; but the subject beguiled us, 
and we have assumed, with an insolence common to 
periodical editorship, that the Reader is to let us do 
as we please. 

Now then to do very much as we please, and lay 
before him the letter of our fair Correspondent from 
Wales, who gives a variety of pleasant information. 


«No one reads with greater delight the Lonpon 
Journat, or is more grateful for the instruction she 
receives from it, than she of the verdant valley in 
[ultima Cambria.” When one ‘ Monthly part’ is 
duly conned, she counts the days till the next arrives. 
The first vol. is complete, and in nothing wanting save 
—may she with great humility suggest to the Editor, 
that‘an Index would tend much to economize the 
time and patience of its admirers? The Editor's 
poetical wand has conjured up a January’s garden 
worthy of Boccaccio’s magician; but the mildness 
of our northern winters has not only tempted several 
of our usually migratory birds to remain in their 
summer quarters, but also has blessed us with a 
greater variety of flowers than is to be found in the 
*Household Almanac,’ which probably took its list 
from the recorded produce of some ‘olden days’ Jan- 
uary flowers, for now ‘the pale primrose’ and ranun- 
culus unfold most sweetly their petals to our slanting 
sun, though with less luxuriance of bloom than to its 
stronger rays. The aconite, or wolf’s-bane, opened re- 
joicingly its yellow buds, as soon as ‘ the sweet south ’ 
breathed on ‘the frost-bound soil;’ all these, of 
course, will flourish in the February’s garden; but 
there is one of the botanist’s monsters that blossoms 
when snow is on the ground, all unmindful of it,'to 
the end of February, or later still—it is the winter 
double violet: its colour is a very pale lilac. 


“But a still more precious plant, that blossoms in 
the open air, without requiring attention, is the Cal- - 
lycanthus Precor: some of its flowers shall be here- 
with enclosed, though in their withered state they 
can give but a faint notion of the humbly coloured 
blossom’s singularly fragrant scent when freshly 
plucked. Its first buds opened at the close of No- 
vember, when the leaves were still clustering thick 
upon the shrub; since that time, every tiny twig, 
every branch, has been ‘clothed with flowers that 
none the wood mote see ;’ and in this beautiful (or 
rather, more odorous than beautiful) state it will re- 
main till March wanes, or April dawns. 


« The writer takes this opportunity of answering the 
question that heads the article in No. 41—‘ The 
American Jocust ’—which interesting insect is not 
the same as the noisy, chirping, nay, often stunning, 
Cigala of the south, which she has many a time 
chased in Italy: it differs little from our northern 
grasshopper in size and appearance, but she cannot 
believe that the noise it makes is produced by the 
friction of the wings together, as is the case with the 
more musical sounding tones of ours. 

«“ The real Egyptian locust of the Scriptures is still 
to be found in Malta; and the writer understands 
that in Arabia it abounds. In Malta she kept one 
for some time: it measured above two inches long, 
was in form a common grasshopper, but of a brilliant 
green, with wings long enough to be able to take a 
flight of from one to two hundred yards, and thickly 
covered with black cabalistical characters. It would 
devour the leafy parts of a lettuce leaf in about ten 
minutes, or less time.” 

The next letter is from another fair Correspondent, 
and is one of those which stand in our first class of 
welcome communications, because they tell us of good 
positively effected, and objections reconciled. We 
take this ‘pportunity of observing, that when we 
preach the doctrine of making the best of things, and 
fetching out all which they can yield, far is it from 


our intention to oppose any great public good, or 
any advancement of individual right. Singular. in- 
deed would be such a contradiction of half the spirit ot 
our life. What we recommeud is, not the desertion 
of any. just-claim, public or private, but that we 
should take along with us every possible cheerfulness 
and goodwill, both as a means of prosecuting our 
claim the better, and as a noble resource always, in- 
cluding a heart-home to retreat upon in case of the 
worst. There are helpers in a spirit of cheerful san- 
guineness as well as of spleen ; and though we would 
not undervalue the latter in case of necessity, far less 
be ungrateful to what its worthies have done for us, 
we think the former stand the better chance of being 
more just and persuasive, and of putting an end to 
the constant re-actions of anger and violence. But 
to the letter of our fair friend. 
* * * * * 
January 29. 

“ As I know, dear sir, you are pleased to hear of 
any good arising through your instrumentality, 
I must tell you your papers have been the means of 
reconciling both me and my sister to town. We are 
lovers of the country: it was there we first drew our 
breath, were nurtured, and have spent the greater 
part of the years we have numbered: and although 
it is a sweet constraint which binds us to this city, it 
being the present abode of those we most fondly love, yet 
our hearts yearned for their native haunts, with their 
silence and solitude. Nay more, we determined to 
find no beauty in anything external which London 
could yield. . We despised a small garden, because it 
was not a large one; thought a flower in a window a 
mockery of the love of rural life; and would scarcely 
take a walk in the suburbs, because the fields boasted 
not the picturesque beauty of those we had left, where 
* Nature seemed to sit alone.” But your papers, 
dear sir, have taught us otherwise, and made us re- 
solve to content ourselves with the sources of grati- 
fication we possess, without sighing for those beyond 
our reach.” 

Socius is informed, that we had not forgotten 
Aunt Sensy; though one part of her letter con- 
spired with circumstances to delay it; for the good 
lady, in her dislike of the squirrel’s teeth, forgot that 
the poor free-born prisoner had a right to object to 
his cage; and we, on the other hand, do not like to 
object to a lady, and bandy arguments with her. The 
story of the key (not “lost,” but carried away in an- 
other’s pocket) was as true, as that Socius is hereby 
told so. The Editor does not deal in figments of 
that sort. 

‘ How are we to get happily married?” shall ap- 
pear the first opportunity. 

We are sorry that F.’s correction of the erratum 
did not reach us till our last number had gone to 
press. For the word “tomb” in his letter respect- 
ing ‘Edwin and Emma,’ the reader will be good 
enough to take his pen, and substitute “ turf.” 

The following letter which we have had the honour 
of receiving from the author of the ‘Judgment of 
the Flood,’ shows him in a light so considerate 
towards the “ poor devils ” of the press, and also fur- 
nishes so useful an example of the attention which is 
paid to the construction and harmony of their verses, 
by poets who have a right respect for the art, that we 
cannot help availing ourselves of the permission 
given us at the close of it. It will help to excuse 
our long critical dissertation on to and abide :— 

Ist of March 1835. 


28 Burton street, Burton Crescent. 
My Dear Sir. 


As by an engagement with my Newsman it is not 
until Sunday Morning that I receive your Journats, 
which I ‘peruse with pleasure, and preserve with 
anxiety, I was not aware until the present moment 
of the ‘station which you had given me, both as 
translator and author, among your ‘Poets on Ice.’ 
I have now to thank you much and sincerely for the 
honour, and your motive in according it. 

Will you permit me to mention, that either your 
fair Correspondent has mis-copied ‘the extracts given 
from my two poems, or your printer has mistaken 
her manuscript? As here and there these errata 
make nonsense of the passage, you will probably per- 


mit me‘to furnish you with the means of correcting 
them. 

The 3rd line of the 8th stanza of ‘The Ice Course’ 
should run—* Far thy Cothurnus’ sound.” This is 
but a trifle. 
ig In the description of “* Dudael,” 12th line should 
begin—* Bare and of life devoid,”—not “ Base,’ &c, ; 
19th line should have been printed, “ Werevas a sealéd 
fountain,”—not “seal’d fountain.” The ed should 
be sounded, else the rythm were imperfect. In the 
20th line you have “broke,” instead of “ brake,” 
You who know how much euphony depends on the 
skilful alliteration of the vowel sounds, will forgive 
me mentioning an apparent trifle like this. Its im- 
portance may be felt, however, by examining the 
structure of two or three consecutive lines—e. g, 


the vigorous blood, 
Was shackled, and the rivers of the heart 
Were as a sealed fountain, and the veins 
Parch’d became brittle like to glass, and brake, = 
Or hardened into marble.” 


Most of these corrections respect sound—those in 
the next quotation, extracted from the ‘Descent into 
Hell,’ regard sense. In ‘the 9th line for “compart” 
read “ compact.” In the 14th line for “ barren 
stamp” read “barren stump.” In the 26th linea 
semicolon destroys the grammar of the verse: the 
passage should run— 

“ and, all dusk as the sad night, 
The regal pall hange the broad shoulder o’er, 
Frozen in gorgeous folds, and moveless quite.”  * 


In a preceding line the printer’s devil has spelt 
“ glazing” glasing—Poor devil! he has to bear much 
blame—this, however, will not break his back. 
«*Aught” also he has changed to “ought.” As to 
this, he may plead difference of opinion. 

You are at perfect liberty to do what you like with 
this letter. And believe me, my dear Sir, 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
Joun A. Heravup. } 

The communications with which we have been 
favoured by W. D.C. shall appear in the Surrte- 
MENT. 

Our friend Atrrep is too long this time, and 
hardly so good as before. 


We have to thank several more Correspondents for 
‘Cumnor Hall.’ It is pleasant to see a ballad 
making so melodious a stir, and giving occasion to so 
many people to show their good nature. The name 
of Mr W. of Doncaster, particularly pleased us,—an 
old acquaintance, if we mistake not. 

We must positively be immodest, and print the 
following passage from the letter of our friend 
J. W. D. The Jovrnat,” quoth the cordial 
pen of this gentleman, “seems to many friends and 
myself to increase in interest and beauty: I earnestly 
hope that its success bears some proportion to its 
merits. We intend to celebrate its approaching 
anniversary, in, I trust, its own spirit, and wish it 
a long life and a merry. Pray read some more 
poems with us, after the fashion of that delightful 
reading of ‘the Eve of St Agnes,’ many of the 
beauties of which were then, to me at least, disclosed 
for the first time.” We do not wonder that our 
Correspondent thinks the Journat increased in 
interest and beauty, seeing that it has become more 
miscellaneous, and has to boast of such articles as 
those of Mr Hazlitt, Mr Webbe, &c. By the way, 
also, talking of ‘ Lives, we give this week an excel- 
lent ‘ Life of Pythagoras,’ by Mr Godwin, from his 
book on the ‘Necromancers.’ But pieces of bio- 
graphy by men of genius are rare things to get at. 

The ‘Snow-drop’ next week. By the way, will 
the proprietor of the * Englishman’ allow us to ask 
why it is not sent to our office regularly ? The price, 
to be sure, is nothing; but we do not find it so easy 
to secure a regular service of it, where we live, as he 
may imagine. The same question to our old and 
respected friend ‘Tait.’ It is hard that he should 
not be one to join the unpolitical meeting of [good 
wills in this Journat, when influential editors, of 
other parties, are not averse from acknowledging the 
claims of our neutral ground. The great Tory 
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¢ Blackwood,’ the jovial Tory ‘ Fraser,’ the conser- 


vative ‘ New Monthly,’ and the radico-philosophical 
¢ Repository,’ all come to us; why should we miss 
the great Scottish radical ? 

+ This question reminds us that we have not received 
the ‘ Dublin University’ this time. Also, that we 
have received a new monthly periodical, ‘ The Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Magazine’ (of which more 
by and by); another called the ‘Literary Union’ 
(ditto); and the first two monthly parts of a new 
weekly provincial (Lancaster), intitled ‘The Com- 
panion,’ which is a very clever and promising publi- 
cation, of the Lonnon Journat order, though in an 
octavo shape, and might as well have done us the 
honour of asking us to stand godfather to it ; for the 
¢ Companion,’ be it known to ‘time-honoured Lan- 
caster,’ is a name of our own. There is some good 
criticism in these opening numbers, upon Charles 
Lamb. 

We should be. glad to hear from P. F. on any 
other subject; the one he has chosen not being 
admissible into these our most ultra-considerate 
columns. 

«Luna by Day,’ from the German of Richter 
would be gladly inserted; but we fear the unini- 
tiated would misconstrue its spirit. 


| §S. W. H. complains truly that one of the greatest 
obstacles to the advancement of the doctrines ad- 
vocated by our Correspondent T. R., in his question 
to “ Men of Business,” is the fancy which too many 
of them entertain, that trade, and a love of litera- 
ture, are incompatible. This fancy helps to pro- 
duce the very error they deprecate, by leading young 
lovers of books to take them at their word; and so 
the dispute is exasperated on both sides. “ They 
should recollect, that many a thriving tradesman and 
merchant has been a lover of books and an author. 
Dodsley, the bookseller, was one; Richardson, the 
printer, another ; Glover, the banker, a third; Vol- 
taire, for all his wit and vivacity, knew how to put his 
money out to account as well as the shrewdest of city 
speculators; and the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
was author also of the ‘ Complete English Tradesman.’ 
™ J.B. extremely gratified us, not only by the copy 
of the publication which accompanied his letter, but 
by showing us how much intelligence and public 
feeling are to be looked for in the quarter whose 
character he helps to elevate. 

We doubt whether our Readers in general are yet 
quite bookstall enough to relish the communication 
with which Ory Crony has favoured us, intitled a 
¢ A New Old Book.’ 

We take in good part (as well we may) the 
brusque but flattering advice of our anonymous 
friend, who will not stop to get ink to write to us, 
but venteth himself in pencil. But he will have 
discovered in the meanwhile that we have not been 
idle; and we are to discover, we suppose, for our 
part, that the quotation at the top of his letter was 


meant to apply to us. If so, it is the first time - 


we were aware of it, nor will matter of fact allow 
us to acknowledge the likeness. 

A. B. protests, on account of his eye-sight, 
against the alteration in our type proposed by 
R. H. R.~ As to the change which he is good 
enough to propose himself, it stirreth much pleasing 
vision in our mind’s eye, but also much formidable 
necessity for reflection. 


W. H. gratifies us by finding that “repulse” was 
too strong a word. Not only, he may be certain, 
was no such thing intended by either party, but if 
either had had the least suspicion that any manifest- 
ation of another sort was desirable, nothing would 
have been pleasanter than to act accordingly. As to 
the taunts of those days against ‘“ money-dealers,” 
they were idle and unreflecting, and originated solely 
with the writer; who, though teaching others, re- 
quired, in that respect, and perhaps a great many 
more, to be taught himself. W. H. highly pleases 
us by what he tells us of the good the Lonnon Jour- 
frat does him. s 


M. N.. is informed that the Surrtements are 
bound up at present with the volumes, but as there 
will be a separate index to them by and by, they can 


well be kept distinct, and ultimately bound up by 
themselves. Thomson was not omitted among the 
“ice-poets” for want of love; as M. N. may see by 
turning to a review of his ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ in 
No. 9. But we thought his ‘ Seasons’ too well known 
to render a quotation necessary. The passage res- 
pecting Booth, and Cato’s wig, is in ‘ Pope’s Imita- 
tions of Horace,’—the one addressed to Augustus. 

The first part of the above answer to J. W. who 
is thanked for his good opinion of the articles he al- 
ludes to; but it is doubtful whether they could be 
divested of the spirit at least of all political allusion 
as to appear with propriety in the Journat. 


The article of our friend G. H. L. (from whom 
we are always happy to hear) is too long, and not 
quite of a nature for our Journat. We must give 
the same answer to the Gentleman who writes on 
‘Monitorial Teaching,’ and to the author of ‘ Pros- 
pects of a Law Student,” who has a spirit, however, 
of which we should be glad to see more. 

“ Will J. H. inform us of the particular nature of 
what he wishes ? 

T. R. was not alluded to by the Correspondent in 
question. His communication shall be read forth- 
with. We had unfortunately mislaid it. 

The ¢ Calathumpian’ is told in proper gossipping 
style; but those practical jokes are hardly good for 
example, however they may be oceasionally deserved. 

We must make use of the welcome criticism in 
the ‘ Bristol Mercury ’ for the exordium of a similar 
conscience-smitten review of our own ! 

Whatsoever communications addressed to us, 
now remain unnoticed at the end of the present in- 
ordinate article, have either not come to hand, or 
consist of that sort of conventional merit which 
baffles selection. 


—f 


SUNDAY IN THE SUBURBS; 


BEING MORE LAST WORDS ON ‘SUNDAY IN LONDON:’ 
WITH A DIGRESSION ON THE NAME OF SMITH. 


In writing our articles on this subject, we have been 
so taken up, first with the dull look of the Sunday 
streets, and afterwards with the lovers who make 
their walls lively on the hidden side, that we fairly 
overlooked a feature in our Metropolitan Sabbath, 
eminently sabbatical ; to wit, the suburbs and their 
holiday-makers. What a thing to forget! What a 
thing to forget, even if it concerned only Smith in 
his new hat and boots. Why, he has been thinking 
of them all the week ; and how could we, who sym- 
pathise with all the Smith-ism and boots in existence, 
forget them? The hatter did not bring home his 
hat till last night, the boot-maker his boots till this 
morning. How did not Smith (and he is a shrewd 
fellow too, and reads us,) pounce upon the hat-box, 
undo its clinging pasteboard lid, whisk off the silver 
paper, delicately develope the dear beaver, and put it 
on before the glass! The truth must be owned ;— 
he sate in it half supper-time. Never was such a 
neat fit. All Aldersgate, and the City-road, and the 
New-road, and Camden and Kentish-towns, glided 
already before him, as he went along in it,—hatted 
in thought. He could have gone to sleep in it,— 
if it would not have spoiled his nap, and its own. 

Then his boots !—Look at him.—There he goes— 
up Somer’s-town. Who would suspect, from the 
ease and superiority of his countenance, that he had 
not had his boots above two hours,—that he had been 
a good fourth part of the time labouring and fetching 
the blood up in his face with pulling them on with 
his boot-hooks,—and that at this moment they hor- 
ribly pinch him! But he has a small foot—has Jack 
Smith ; and he would squeeze, jam, and damn it into 
a thimble, rather than acknowledge it to be a bit 
larger thar it seems. 


Do not think very ill of him, especially you that 
pinch a little less. Jack has sympathies; and as 
long as the admiration of the community runs to- 
wards little feet and well-polished boots, he cannot 
dispense, in those quarters, with the esteem of his 
fellow-men. As the sympathies enlarge, Jack’s boots 
will grow wider; and we venture to prophesy that 


at forty he will care little for little feet, and much for 


‘his corns and the public good. We are the mote 


‘bold in this anticipation, from certain reminiscences 
we have of boots of our own. We shall not enter 
into details, for fear of compromising the dignity of 
literature ; but the good-natured may think of them 
what they please. Non ignoro mali (said Dido), 
miseris succurrere disco: that is, having known what 
it was to wear shoes too small herself, she should 
never measure, for her part, the capabilities of a wo- 
man’s head, by the prettiness of her slippers. 

Napoleon was proud of a little foot; and Czxsar, 
in his youth, was a dandy. So go on, Smith, and 
bear your tortures like a man; especially towards 
one o'clock, when it will be hot and dusty. 


Smith does not earry a cane with a twist at the 
top of it fora handle. That is for an inferior grade 
of holiday-maker, who pokes about the suburbs, 
gaping at the new buildings, or treats his fellow- 
servant to a trip to White Conduit-house, and an 
orange by the way—always too sour. Smith hasa 
stick or a whanghee ; or, if he rides, a switch, He 
is not a good rider; and we must say it is his own 
fault, for he rides only on Sundays, and will not 
scrape acquaintance with the ostler on other days of 
the week. You may know him on horseback by the 
brisk forlornness of his steed, the inclined plane of 
his body, the extreme outwardness or inwardness of 
his toes, and an expression of face betwixt ardour, 
fear, and indifference. He is the most without a 
footman of any man in the world; that is to say, he 
has the most excessive desire to be taken for a man 
who ought to have one; and, therefore, the space of 
road behind him pursues him, as it were, with the 
reproach of its emptiness. 


A word, by the way, as to our use of the generic 
name ‘Smith.’ A Correspondent wrote to us the 
other day, intimating that it would be a good-natured 
thing if we refrained in future from designating 
classes of men by the name of ‘ Tomkins.’ We know 
not whether he was a Tomkins himself, or whether 
he only felt for some friend of that name, or for the 
whole body of the Tomkinses ; all we know is, that he 
has taken the word out of our mouth for ever. How 
many paragraphs he may have ruined by it, we can- 
not say; but the truth is, he has us on our weak 
side. We can resist no appeal to our good-nature 
made by a good-natured man. Besides, we like him 
for the seriousness and good faith with which he 
took the matter to heart, and for the niceness of his 
sympathy. Adieu, then, name of Tomkins! Even 
Jenkins we shall hardly venture upon in future. 
But let nobody interfere in behalf of Smith; for 
Smith does not want it. Smith is too universal. 
even a John Smith could not regard the use of his 
name as personal; for John Smith, as far as his 
name is concerned, has no personality. He isa class, 
a huge body; he has a good bit of the Directory to 
himself. You may see for pages together (if our 
memory does not deceive us), John Smith, John 
Smith, John Smith, or rather, 

Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 


and so on, with everlasting Smith-Johnism, like a 
set of palisades or iron rails; almost as if you could 
make them clink as you go, with drawing something 
along them. The repetition is dazzling. The mo- 
notony bristles with sameness. It is a cheveau-de~ 
Smith. John Smith, in short, is so public and mul- 

titudinous a personage, that we do not hesitate to say 
fwe know an excellent individual of that name, whose 
regard we venture thus openly to boast of, without 
ear ing to run any danger of offending his modesty ; 

for nobody will know whom we mean. An Italian poet 
says he hates his name of John, because if anybody 

calls him by it in the street, twenty people look out 

of window. Now let anybody call “John Smith!” 

and half Holborn will cry out “ Well!” 


As to other and famous Smiths, they are too 
strongly marked out by their fame; sometimes by 
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their Christian names; and partly, indeed, by the 
uncommon lustre they attain by their very common- 
ness, to make us at all squeamish in helping our- 
selves to their generic appellation at ordinary times. 
Who will ever think of confounding Smith, in the 
abstract, with Adam Smith, or Sir Sidney Smith, or 
the Reverend Sydney Smith, or James and Horace 
Smith, or Dr Southwood Smith, or any other concre- 
tion of wit, bravery, or philosophy ? 


'- By this time, following, as we talk, our friend Jack 
up the road, we arrived at the first suburb tea-gar- 
dens, which he, for his part, passes with disdain ; not 
our friend, John Smith, be it observed, for his philo- 
sophy is as universal as his name; but Jack Smith, 
our friend of the new hat and boots. And yet he 
will be a philosopher, too, by-and-by ; and his boots 
shall help him to philosophize ; but all in good time. 
Meanwhile, we who are old enough to consult our in- 
clination in preference to our grandeur, turn into the 
tea-gardens, where there is no tea going forward, 
- and not much garden; but worlds of beer, and tobac- 
eo-pipes, and alcoves ; and in a corner behind some 
palings there is (we fear) a sound of skittles. May 
no clergyman hear it, who is twisting his thumbs, or 
listening to the ring of his wine-glasses. How hot 
the people look! how unpinned the goodly old 
dames! how tired, yet untired, the children! and 
how each alcove opens upon you as you pass, with 
. its talk, smoke, beer and bad paint! Then what a 
feast to their eyes is the grass-plat! Truly, without 
well knowing it, do they sit down almost as much to 
the enjoyment of that green table of Nature’s in the 
midst of them, as to their tobacco and “half-and- 
half.” It is something which they do not see all the 
rest of the week ; the first bit of grass, of any size, 
which they come to from home; and here they stop 
and are content. For our parts, we wish they would 
go further, as Smith does, and get fairly out in the 
fields; but they will do that, as they get freer, and 
wiser, and more comfortable, and learn to know and 
love what the wild-flowers have to say—to them. 
At present how should they be able to hear those 
small angelical voices, when their ears are ringing with 
stocking-frames and crying children, and they are 
but too happy in their tired-heartedness to get to the 
first bit of holiday ground they can reach ? 


" We come away, and mingle with the crowds re- 
turning home, among whom we recognise our friend 
of the twisted cane, and his lass; who looks the red- 
dest, proudest, and most assured of maid-servants, 
and sometimes “snubs” him a little, out loud, to 
show her power; though she loves every blink of his 
eye. Yonder is a multitude collected round a me- 
thodist preacher, whom they think far “ behind his 
age,” extremely ignorant of yesterday’s unstamped, 
but “ well-meaning,” a “poor mistaken fellow, sir :” 
and they will not have him hustled by the police. 
Lord X should hear what they say. It might put 
an idea in his head. 


The gas-lights begin to shine; the tide of the 
crowd grows thinner; chapel-windows are lit up; 
maid-servants stand in door-ways; married couples 
carry their children, or dispute about them ; and chil- 
dren, not carried, cry for spite, and jumble their 
souls out. 


As for Smith, he is in some friend’s room, very 
comfortable, with his brandy and water beside him, 
his coloured handkerchief on his knee, and his boots 
intermittent.* 


* Intermit—“ To grow mild between the fits or paroxysms.” 
~JOHNSON. 


—_— 


LOVE AND EGOTISM. 


Egotism works on others for its own—love, for 
those other's sake. Egotism demands, love in its very 
deeds finds, its reward. Love embraces all things, 
and finds them in the one—God. LEgotism sees all 
things for, and in all creation sees but, one thing— 
self. Love, in short, is power; and egotism, fear, 
weakness.— Outline af a National System of Educa- 
ion (a book worthy the attention of the reflecting). 


HINTS FOR TABLE TALE. 
No. VII. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS—MERCANTILE REMINISCENCES 
—CITY GATHERING—THE EVERY-DAY WALK—THE 
REGULAR OLD GENTLEMAN—THE REGULAR STAGE 
—OMNIBUS—HORSEMEN— CAB —CARRIAGE—FAMIL- 
IAR FACES—SHOPS—HOUSE TO LET—DOOR WASH- 
ING—CROSSING SWEEPERS—EYE-SORES—THE HOUSE 
IN CHANCERY. 

Ir is truly said that the most barren and monotonous 
object may be clothed with associations which will 
make it a source of pleasure. The city clerk in his 
counting-house glances over the row of account- 
books big with the transactions of the firm for per- 
haps the last half century, adorned 2nd dated with 
every “Anno Domini” since 17—, and their regu- 
larity fatigues his eye, and he would fain find relief 
in a strange face, or at the window, but it is dimmed, 
or grained, and impenetrable to the visual organs. 
But the merchant himself looks with far different 
feelings upon these folios. As he reads the thousand, 
the hundreds, the tens, and the units of each year, he 
is reminded of some profitable speculation, or unfor- 
tunate loss ; some great bankruptcy, or time of panic; 
some season when the stocks were very high, or an- 
other in which they were equally low; from trans- 
actions he is led to the persons connected with them, 
and so on through an interminable maze of life and 
circumstance. He feels anew the joy upon his first 
lucrative speculation, and the grief upon the first se- 
rious loss experienced by his firm; and bounding from 
hill to hill in his land of memory, scans the rise and 
progress of his “ house” to its present standing in the 
city. All these thoughts may pass in a mind of very 
mediocre capacity ; it is but an exercise of the faculty 
of memory, of which all are possessed in a greater or 
less degree. 

From the time when the rising sun throws its rays 
upon the cross and dome of the majestic cathedral of 
St Paul, to the bustling hour of mid-day, there is a 
constant influx of human life from the suburbs to 
the centre of the city ; the population of the district 
there gathers to a focus. As the sun again is on the 
wane, the rays of human life diverge to all the 
country adjacent, within the compass, perhaps, of the 
“ Map of ten miles round London.” The greater 
part of these persons are pedestrians—some take an 
omnibus, some the regular stage, some are in gigs, 
some on horseback, and a few in their own carriages; 
hackney cabs are never used, unless an individual has 
everslept himself in consequence of a previous night's 
carousal, and then endeavours to redeem the time by 
the help of four extra feet. 


Ihave now in my eye those persons who tread and re- 
tread the same path, day after day, month after month 
and year after year—and to whom everything on the 
way is as familiar as the alphabet. I will suppose 
myself to be one of the pedestrians; that my resi- 
dence is between two and three miles of the Ex- 
change, near which is my office of business; that my 
way is a well-frequented road; that I am punctual 
to my time in setting out; and that I have gone in 
the morning to the city, and returned from thence 
in the evening every day, Sundays excepted, for a 
dozen years or so; and, moreover, that having found 
the nearest way between the two points, by sundry 
experimental journeys at first, I have always kept 
to that one road. One would be apt to say, that the 
monotony of such a course was fatiguing, and its 
familiarity wearisome. 


Beloved Lector, it is not so. The same road, 
trodden every day at the same hour a thousand times, 
will, on the thousand and first time, be found inte- 
resting and entertaining. 


In the first place, rising from the table after break- 
fast, you walk to the window to see what tone of 
countenance the weather bears. At that moment you 
see a precise old gentleman, rather stout, walking 
with a regular pace, which neither betokens hurry 
nor loitering ; if there is the least chance of rain, he 
carries an umbrella under his arm—if fine weather, a 
stick of rather knotty wood, with a head like a vul- 
ture’s beak, worn white and smooth by constant use. 
You have become so accustomed to his figure pass- 


——__., 


ing the window, that his appearance excites as littl 
emotion as the opposite houses. Yet, if it be your 
desire, you may make him a “peg whereon to hang 
a tail” of observations and reflections. Remark the 
day he wears some new garment; if it be a dirty 
morning, does he not pick his steps with greater 
nicety? Does he wear a more thoughtful or a more 
gay countenance than usual? Speculate in your 
mind as to what may have been its cause. 


When you get into the road, the accustomed om. 
nibus passes with the same, or nearly the same, pas- 
sengers ; but this vehicle is not so favourable for ob- 
servation as the regular stage—the driver of which 
you may almost claim acquaintance with. A con. 
stant passenger occupies the half of the coach-box, 
who considers he has an acknowledged right to the 
seat, and would be as greatly surprised at anyone 
taking possession of it, as at a stranger entering his 
house unbidden. Should you be caught by a sudden 
shower, you perhaps take the stage or omnibus, 
Upon entering it, you are almost looked upon as an 
intruder, not being a regular passenger. 


Every regular equestrian you recognise as he passes 
you on the road. There is one or two worth remark- 
ing. The old gentleman on a short thick-set bay 
cob, with a footman at a respectful distance—gene- 
rally at a walking pace, but occasionally it quickens 
into a gentle amble. Should you, by any chance, be 
five minutes or so later than usual, you will meet the 
servant returning, leading his master’s steed by the 
bridle, and he no doubt traverses the same road again 
in the evening to bring the old gentleman back. The 
rich merchant in his carriage, the stock-broker in his 
eabriolet, with a dapper foot-boy standing on a board 
six inches square, behind. You meet the same faces, 
morning after morning; and anything remarkable 
about any of these stranger acquaintances your eye 
catches at once. The impression which these faces 
leave upon your mind is very indecisive, altogether 
local, and you know them only at the usual place of 
passing on the road; should you meet one of them 
in company, or in an out-of-the-way quarter, you are 
quite puzzled to think where you have seen the face 
before. You feel confident that you have seen it ; 
but whether as an old acquaintance, a stage-coach 
companion, or how else, you cannot determine. You 
are annoyed, too, lest you should, unintentionally, 
have cut an old crony, or been guilty of a breach of 
good manners, or good feeling. Oftimes you cannot 
unravel the mystery till you again meet him at the 
accustomed spot on the daily peregrination. May 
not the same perplexity have occupied his mind with 
regard to yourself, which is likewise at the same mo- 
ment explained? 

You may further take notice of the different shops 
which are open, or opening, as you pass, how the 
display of goods in the windows varies with the 
season, taste, or fashion; or as some particular holi- 
day or festival comes round that affects the trade, 
how every appropriate article is blandished forth to 
tempt a purchaser. A newly opened shop is a red- 
letter observation—you watch the rise and progress, 
or decline and fall of the successful or unsuccessful 
tradesman on your route, as if you had an interest. in 
the concern. On the first appearance of a bill in a 
window—* This house to let,” you naturally give it 
amore particularly inquiring look, to ascertain the 
motive for removal, or to see the commencement of 
the packing-up operations. As quarter-day ap- 
proaches you are sure to observe some indications of 
a bustle—like the hum of the bees in the hive before 
they swarm—and on the day itself, at a good distance, 
you catch sight of the half-loaded waggon,—chairs, 
tables, stools, and other articles of furniture lying 
about the pavement before the door, interspersed 
with straw, ropes, and rush matting. Having seen 
the departure of a tenant, you cast your eye on the 
house every morning to see if it be let, of which you 
have token by the removal of the bill. The new 


tenant also undergoes your scrutiny, and for a few 
mornings you give them a passing glance, to see ‘if 
they appear comfortable in their new abode, and 
what kind of people they are. 

There are also certain regular servant-maids, which 
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you take note of, on their knees (not at their devo- 
tions, but) “ washing the door,” as they say, but pro- 
perly, the pavement before the door. By the by, I 
may mention that an Esculapian friend of mine in- 
formed me, that a large portion of the inmates of the 


_ Metropolitan hospitals were servants with ulcerated 
. knees, which had been caused by continually kneel- 
. ng on stones and boards, to wash and scrub them. 


Is there no remedy, or rather preventive, for this ? 

At the dirtiest crossing on your road, you usually 
give the sweeper a few halfpence on dirty days, and 
he or she is most likely a character. These mendi- 
cants, with “characters,” always come best off. A 
common-place beggar, I should think, seldom gets 
much, at least in comparison with one who has a 


“ character.” Crossing-sweepers perplex one’s elee- 


- mosinary faculties: one cannot bestow largess upon 


them all, and it is difficult to say who is the most 
deserving. I moreover feel as if I had no right to 


: walk upon the swept part, unless I give something» 


and am sometimes inclined rather to walk in the 
mud. Although the sweeper depends on the casual 
bounty of passers by, and has no legal right toa toll— 
the trouble he bestows in keeping a passage clean 
appears to give him a shadow of a moral right, and 
I have an idea of trespass when I avail myself of the 
convenience without paying the price. 

In the course of your daily route, there is sure to 
be some pimple on the fair face of nature, some 
blotch on the eountenance of art, which acts asa 
continual eye-sore to you. Some wrong spelt name 
in a sign board—something out of the perpendicular— 
some two lines not parallel, which ought to be so— 
some building with wings, which are not equal—or 
else some awkwardly divided name and trade over a 
double shop front\(such as “ Cheese — Fis — Monger” 
——*“ Green — Waite — Grocer” “* Carpenter and 
— Merry — Undertaker.”) But the greatest of all 
eye-sores is a “ house in chancery ”—There it stands, 
dull, dirty, and dilapidated; the windows broken 
and the stones which have been thrown at them rest- 
ing on the sills—the foundation rotten, and the roof 
broken in—it stands like a corpse among the living. 

I have but touched upon what has occurred to me 
as most likely to be observable in every walk, as there 
are, of course, particular things peculiar to every 
locality, and remarkable to each individual. 

Booxworm. 





*,* Our correspondent has written to us to cor- 
rect two errors of the press in his last communica- 
tion. Parrititi should be Parritch; and Celestes 
ambo, Calebes ambo (Bachelors both, not Celestials). 
The latter mistake was the Editor’s, who could not 
see through a certain blot which happened to be upon 
the word, and thought that the designation might 
possibly refer to some jovial membership of a club, 
or some such thing, in which people take high-flying 
appellations from the exaltation of their animal 
spirits. 

—— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARBD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. X.—-TIMON OF ATHENS. 


‘Timon or ArueEns’ always appeared to us to be writ- 
ten with as intense a feeling of his subject as any one 
play of Shakspeare. It is one of the few in which 
he seems to be in earnest throughout, never to trifle 
nor go out of his way. He does not relax in his 
efforts, nor lose sight of the unity of his design It 
is the only play of our author in which spleen is the 
predominant feeling of the mind. It is as much a 
satire as a play: and contains some of the finest 
pieces of invective possible to be conceived, both in 
the snarling, capiious answers of the cynic Apeman- 
tus, and in the impassioned and more terrible im- 
precations of Timon. The latter remind the classical 
reader of the force and swelling impetuosity of the 
moral declamations in ‘ Juvenal,’ while the former have 
all the keenness and caustic severity of the old stoic 
philosophers. The soul of Diogenes appears to have 
been seated on the lips of Apemantus. The churlish 
profession of misanthropy in the cynic is contrasted 


with the profound feeling of it in Timon, and also 
with the soldier-like and determined resentment of 
Alcibiades against his countrymen, who have ban- 
ished him, though this forms only an incidental epi- 
sode in the tragedy. 


The fable consists of a single event ;—of the tran- 
sition from the highest pomp and profusion of arti- 
ficial refinement to the most abject state of savage 
life, and privation of all social intercourse. The 
change is as rapid as it is complete; nor is the des- 
cription of the rich and generous Timon, banquet- 
ting in gilded palaces, pampered by every luxury, 
prodigal of his hospitality, courted by crowds of 
flatterers, poets, painters, lords, ladies, who— 


“« Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear ; 
And through him drink the free air ”— 


more striking than that of the sudden falling off of 
his friends and fortune, and his naked exposure in a 
wild forest digging roots from the earth for his sus- 
tenance, with a lofty spirit of self-denial, and bitter 
scorn of the world, which raise him higher in our 
esteem than the dazzling gloss of prosperity could do. 
He grudges himself the means of life, and is only 
busy in preparing his grave. How forcibly is the 
difference between what he was, and what he is des- 
cribed in Apemantus’s taunting questions, when he 
comes to reproach him with the change in his way of 
life | 


“ What, think’st thou, 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm? will these moist trees 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out? will the cold 

brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste 
To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit ? Call the creatures, 
Whose naked natures live in all the spight 
Of wreakful heav’n, whose bare unhoused trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos’d, 
Answer mere nature, bid them flatter thee.” 


The manners are everywhere preserved with dis- 
tinct truth. The poet and painter are very skilfully 
played off against one another, both affecting great 
attention to the other, and each taken up with his 
own vanity, and the superiority of his own art. 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of the former a 
very lively description of the genius of poetry and of 
his own in particular: — 


“ A thing slipt idly from me. 
Our poesy is as a gum, which issues 
From whence ’tis nourish’d. The fire i’ th’ flint 
Shows not till it be struck: our gentle flame 
Provokes itself—and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes.” 


The hollow friendship and shuffling evasions of the 
Athenian lords, their smooth professions and pitiful 
ingratitude, are very satisfactorily exposed, as well as 
the different disguises to which the meanness of self- 
love resorts in such cases to hide a want of generosity 
and good faith. The lurking selfishness of Apeman- 
tus does not pass undetected amidst the grossness of 
his sarcasms and his contempt for the pretensions of 
others. Even the two courtezans who accompany 
Alcibiades to the cave of Timon are very character- 
istically sketched; and the thieves who come to 
visit him are also “true men” in their way.— 
An exception to this general picture of selfish de- 
pravity is found in the old and honest steward, Fla- 
vius, to whom Timon pays a full tribute of tender- 
ness. Shakspeare was unwilling to draw a picture 
* all over ugly with hypocrisy.” He owed this charac- 
ter to the good-natured solicitations of his Muse, 
His mind was well said by Ben Jonson to be’ the 
“ sphere of humanity.” 


The moral sententiousness of this play equals that 
of Lord Bacon's ‘Treatise on the Wisdom of the 
Ancients,’ and is indeed seasoned. with greater va- 
riety. Every topic of contempt or indignation is 
here exhausted ; but while the sordid licentiousness 
of Apemantus, which turns everything to gall and 


bitterness, shows only the natural virulence of his 
temper and antipathy to good or evil alike, Timon 
does not utter an imprecation without betraying the 
extravagant workings of disappointed passion, of love 
altered to hate. Apemantus sees nothing good in 
any object, and exaggerates whatever is disgusting: 
Timon is tormented with the perpetual contrast be- 
tween things and appearances, between the fresh, 
tempting outside and the rottenness within, and in- 
vokes mischiefs on the heads of mankind propor- 
tioned to the sense of his wrongs and of their treach- 
eries. He impatiently cries out, when he finds the 


gold,— 


“ This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d ; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench ; this is it, 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again ; 
She, whom the spital-house ; 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices — 
To th’ April day again.” 


One of his most dreadful imprecations is that 
Which occurs immediately on his leaving Athens ; 


“ Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, “J 
That girdlest in those wolves! Dive in the earth, ‘ 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience, fail in children; slaves and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, ~ 
And minister in their steads. To general filths J 
Convert o’ th’ instant green virginity ! , 
Do’t in your parents’ eyes. Bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! Bound servants, 

steal : 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, \: 
And pill by law. Maid, to thy master’s bed: ** 
Thy mistress is i’ th’ brothel. Son of sixteen,‘ ”, | 
Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old limping sire, ° 
And with it beat his brains out! Fear and piety, 
Religion to the Gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, *’ 
Instructions, manners, mysteries and trades, 
Degrees cbse: vances, customs and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries ; 
And let confusion live !— Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! Thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! Lust and liberty, 
Creep in the minds and manners of our youth, 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot! Itches, blains, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy: breath, infect breath, 
That their society (as their friendship) may 
Be merely poison !” 


Timon is here just as ideal in his passion for ill as 
he had before been in his belief of good. Apemantus 
was satisfied with the mischief existing in the world, 
and with his own ill-nature. One of the most deci- 
sive intimations of Timon’s morbid jealousy of ap- 
pearances is in his answer to Apemantus, who asks 
him,— 


“What things in the world can’st thou nearest 
compare with thy flatterers ? 

Timon. Women nearest: but men, men are the 
things themselves.” 


“ Apemantus, it is said, “loved few things better 
than to abhor himself.” This is not the case with 
Timon, who neither loves to abhor himself nor 
others. All his vehement misanthropy is forced, up- 
hill work. From the slippery turns of fortune, from 
the turmoils of passion and adversity, he wishes to 
sink into the quiet of the grave. On that subject 
his thoughts are intent, on that he finds time and 
place to grow romantic. He digs his own grave by 
the sea-shore, contrives his funeral ceremonies 
amidst the pomp and desolation, and builds bis mau- 
soleum of the elements :— 


«Come not to me again; but say to Athens, 
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: Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

“ Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Which once a-day with his embossed froth 

£ The turbulent surge shall cover.—Thither come, 

' And let my grave-stone be your oracle.” 


And again, Alcibiades, after reading his epitaph, 
says of him,— 


* These well express in.thee thy latter spirits : 
Though thou abhorred’st in us our human griefs, 
Scorn’d’st our brain’s fiow, and those our droplets, 

which 
‘+ From niggard nature fail; yet rich conceit 
“ Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave ”. 





thus making the winds his funeral dirge, his mourner 
the murmuring ocean ; and seeking in the everlast- 
ing solemnities of nature oblivion of the ‘ransitory 
splendour of his life-time. 


—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


{Our present story from the ‘Lounger’ (a very 
striking one) is preceded by some remarks of his, 
singularly characteristic of the man, who, with a 
great deal of hearty good in him, had much that was 
vehement and suspicious ; of a piece with the anxi- 
‘ous stubbornness with which he kept himself con- 
cealed from the public. Perhaps, he feared some 
such fate as, he here intimates, is sometimes caused 
by a favourite “housekeeper.”] 


LXIl.—A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF RECOVERY FROM 
THE GRAVE, 
SEVERAL HISTORIANS. 


RECORDED AND AUTHENTICATED BY 


Ir is mentioned here in order to stimulate the friends 
of persons whose animation has been suspended by 
drowning, suffocation, and other accidents; and to 
encourage them not to relax in their efforis of reco- 
very, however hopeless appearances may be. I also 
mean this article as a salutary check on persons of 
another description: the residuary legatees, second 
cousins, favourite house-keepers, and religious inti- 
mates of wealthy bachelors, rich widows, and child- 
less, or childish, old men. I would wish them not 
to be too hasty in laying them out, and to pay some 
little regard to decency and decorum before they 
send for the undertaker, screw up the coffin, and 
rummage for the will. 

A spark of life, not yet wholly extinguished, may 
be roused into a flame, by their abominable hypo- 
crisy, and their avaricious hopes be ultimately de- 
feated by a new devisee. 

But, waiving further preliminary comment, and to 
come at once to the fact, the circumstance in ques- 
tion took place in the sixteenth century, during the 
reign of Elizabeth of England, and Charles the IXth 
of France, at the period when the intrepid female 
who filled the English throne felt it her duty, or 
her interest, to interfere in the wars of the league, 
and actually sent an army of 6,000 men, under the 
command of the Earl of Warwick, who took posses- 
sion of Dieppe and Havre-de-Grace, but was too 
late to prevent the city of Rouen being taken by 
assault by the Duke of Guise and his party. 

It was at this siege, and in defending Fort St Ca- 
therine, that Francis de St Civile, a young man of 
good family in Normandy, but somewhat tainted 
with the new opinions, leading on the company he 
commanded, received a musket shot, which, entering 
his right cheek, and passing obliquely downwards, 
was buried in his neck. 

A considerable effusion of blood took place, he 
fell motionless on the ground, and soon after, being 
considered as dead, was stripped, and with another 
corpse committed to the earth. 

A faithful old servant of his family’s impatiently 
waited his return, and, on being told what had hap- 
pened, was anxious to see the body of his beloved 
master; and, with a superstition, in this instance 
amiable, to give it Christian burial. 

In the eagerness of zeal and love, he procured 
several soldiers of M. de St Civile’s company to 


attend him with torches to the spot where the captain 
was buried.%The day was already closed when he 
received the melancholy intelligence, and a solemn 
stillness reigned over a spot so lately the scene of 
carnage and confusion, 

They opened many graves in vain, and as they 
were fearful of exciting the attention and drawing 
upon themselves the fire of the besiegers, were pre- 
paring to return, without having accomplished their 
purpose, when the domestic’s attention was attracted 
by some bright body on the ground, which, reflect- 
ting the blaze of the torch, sparkled in his eye. 

Turning back to examine the cause, he saw, un- 
covered, a hand and arm of some corpse already 
buried ; on closer inspection, and gazing with eager 
looks, he found that the glittering object was a dia- 
mond ring on one of the fingers; this he instantly 
recognized, having formerly brought it to his master, 
as a token of love from the mistress of the young 
soldier's heart. 

The body was disinterred without delay, and the 
valet, bearing it in his arms, returned to his quar- 
ters. He could not help remarking, as he carried 
this honourable burthen, that it was still warm ; 
stopping a moment to look at that face which had 
smiled on‘him a thousand times, he perceived some- 
thing like a faint breath issuing from the mouth. 
This circumstance created new hopes ; and the in- 
stant he reached home, placing the body in a warm 
bed, and. calling in medical aid, the wounded man 
gradually recovered. 

The first object De St Civile opened his eyes on, 
was the fond, the faithful servant, who had attended 
him from his entrance into life and had now snatched 
him from an untimely grave. 

He remained for several weeks in a languid state ; 
and the city was in the meantime taken by storm. 
The besiegers being exasperated against the family 
of the wounded captain, for the active part they had 
taken, with that more than savage animosity with 
which civil wars are carried on, threw the sick man 
from the window. ~ 

Fortunately for M. de St Civile there was a large 
dung-hill underneath, on which he fell without in- 
jury ; here, in the noise and confusion of a military 
assault, he lay for several days unnoticed by the 
enemy, was occasionally supplied with a little 
nourishment, and at last conveyed by night, through 
the kind care of his original deliverer, to a farm- 
house, a few miles from the city ; at this place, with 
good nursing, he at length recovered; and was per- 
sonally known to Monsieur de Thou, to whom I am 
obliged for a good part of this short, but interesting, 


narrative. 
— 


THE LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS. 
BY WILLIAM GODWIN. 

[Tue name of Pythagoras, partly owing to its an- 
tiquity, and partly to the mysticism attached to it, 
sounds at this time of day almost like a thing of 
fable, and of no importance to “men’s business and 
bosoms.” But a little reflection, and the treatment 
of it, as here given, by a man of genius, soon show 
us otherwise. The founder of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, who was also a mathematical discoverer, and in- 
fluences the commonest movements of science as well 
as imagination to this day, here stands before us, as 
real a man as ever existed, and, like so many others, 
at once a great and a weak man, a teacher of truth 
and a user of falsehood, and thereby an injurer of his 
truth and of his fame. The moral is obvious and 
affecting.—The Life is taken from Mr Godwin’s 
lately published work upon Necromancers. ] 


Tue name of Pythagoras is one of the most remark- 
able in the records of the human species; and his 
‘character is well worthy of the minutest investiga- 
tion. By this name we are brought at once within 
the limits of history properly so called. He lived in 
the time of Darius and Cyrus Hystaspes, of Croesus, 
of Pisistratus, of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and 
Amasis, King of Egypt. Many hypotheses have 
been laid down respecting the precise period of his 
birth and death ; but as it is not to our purpose to 


enter into any lengthened discussions of that sort, we 
will adopt at once the statement that appears tobe 
the most probable, which is that of Lloyd, who fixes 
his birth about the year before Christ 586, and his 
death about the year 506. 


Pythagoras was a man of the most various accom, 
plishments, and appears to have penetrated, in dif. 
ferent directions, into the depths of human” know. 
ledge. He sought wisdom in its retreats of fairest 
promise, in Egypt and other distant countries, [py 
this investigation he employed the earlier period of 
his life, probably till he was about forty, and devoted 
the remainder to such modes of proceeding, as ap. 
peared to him the most likely to secure the advantage 
of what he had acquired to a late posterity. 





He founded a school, and delivered his acquisitions 
by oral communication to a numerous body of fol- 
lowers. He divided his pupils into two classes, the 
one neophytes, to whom were explained only the most 
obvious and general truths; the others, who were 
admitted into the intire confidence of the master, 
These last he caused to throw their property intog 
common stock, and to live together in the same plate 
of resort. He appears to have spent the latter part 
of his life in that part of Italy called Magna Gracia, 
so denominated, in some degree, from the numerous 
colonies of Grecians by whom it was planted, and 
partly, perhaps, from the memory of the illustrious 
things which Pythagoras achieved there. He is said 
tu have spread the seeds of political liberty in Cro. 
tona, Sybaris, Metapontum, and Rhegium, and from 
thence in Sicily to Tauromenium, Catania, Agrigen. 
tum, and Himera. Charondas and Zaleucus, them. 
selves famous legislators, derived the rudiments of 
their political wisdom from the instructions of 
Pythagoras. 

But this marvellous man, in some way, whether 
from the knowledge he received, or from his own 
proper instructions, has secured to his species bene. 
fits of a more permanent nature, and which shall out: 
live the revolutions of ages, and the instability of 
political institutions, He was a profound geometti- 
cian. The two theorems, that the internal angles of 
every right-angle triangle are equal to two right 
angles, and that the square of the hypothenuseof 
every right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, are ascribed to him. 
In memory of the latter of these discoveries, he is 
said to have offered a public sacrifice to the Gods; 
and the theorem is still known by the name of the 
Pythagorean theorem. He ascertained, from the 
length of the Olympic course, which was understood 
to have measured six hundred of Hercules’s feet, the 
precise stature of that hero. Lastly, Pythagorasis 
the first person who is known to have taught the 
spherical figure of the earth, and that we have anti- 
podes; and he propagated the doctrine that the earth 
is a planet, and that the sun is the centre round 
which the earth and the other planets move, now 
known by the name of the Copernican system. 

To inculcate a pure and simple mode of subsist 
ence was also an object of pursuit of Pythagoras 
He taught a total abstinence from everything having 
had the property of animal life. It has been affirmed, 
as we have seen, that Orpheus, before him, taught the 
same thing. But the claim of Orpheus to this dis 
tinction is ambiguous, while the theories and dogmas 
of the Samian sage, as he has frequently been styled, 
were more methodically digested, and produced mote 
lasting and unequivocal effects. He taught tempét 
ance in all its branches; and a resolute subjection of 
the appetites of the body to contemplation and the 
exercises of the mind; and, by the unremitted dist 
pline and authority he exerted over his followers, 
he caused his lessons to be constantly observéd 
There was, therefore, an edifying and an exemplafy 
simplicity that prevailed, as far as the influence d 
Pythagoras extended, that won golden opinions to? 
adherents at all times that they appeared, and in al 
places. 

One revolution that Pythagoras worked, was thih 
whereas, immediately before, those who are most cot 
spicuous among the Greeks, as instructors of mé 
kind in understanding and virtue, styled them 7 
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sophists, professors of wisdom, this illustrious man 
desired to be known only by the appellation of a phi- 
osopher, a lover of wisdom. The sophists had pre- 
yiously brought their denomination into discredit 
and [reproach by the arrogance of their pretensions, 
and the imperious way in whieh they attempted to 
lay down the law to the world. 


The modesty of this appellation, however, did not 
altogether suit with the deep designs of Pythagoras, 
the ascendancy he resolved to acquire, and the ora- 
cular subjection in which he deemed it necessary to 
hold those who placed themselves under his instruc- 
tion. This wonderful man set out with making him- 
self a model of the passive and unscrupulous docility, 
which he afterwards required from others. He did 
not begin to teach till he was forty-eight years of age, 
and from eighteen to that period he studied in foreign 
countries, with the) resolution to submit to all his 
teachers enjoined, and to make himself master of their 
Jeast communicated and most secret wisdom. In 
Egypt, in particular, we are told that, although he 
brought a letter of recommendation from Polycrates, 
his native sovereign, to Amasis, king of that country, 
who fully concurred with the views of the writer, the 
priests, jealous of admitting a foreigner into their 
secrets, baffled him as long as they could, referring 
him from one college to another, and prescribing to 
him the most rigorous preparatives, not excluding 
the rite of circumcision. But Pythagoras endured 
and underwent. everything, till at length their unwil- 
lingness was conquered, and his perseverance received 
its suitable reward. 


When in the end Pythagoras thought himself fully 
qualified for the task he had all along had in view, 
he was no less strict in prescribing ample prelimi- 
naries to his own scholars. At the time that a pupil 
was proposed to him, the master, we are told, exe 
amined him with multiplied questions, as to his prin- 
ciples, his habits, and intentions, observed minutely 
his voice and manner of speaking, his walk and his 
gestures, the lines of his countenance, and the expres- 
sion and management of his eye, and when he was 
satisfied with these, then, and not till then, admitted 
him as a probationer. It is to be supposed that all 
this must have been personal. As soon, however, as 
this was over, the master was withdrawn from the 
sight of the pupil; and a noviciate of three and five, 
in all eight years, was prescribed to the scholar, dur- 
ing which time he was only to hear his instructor 
from behind a curtain, and the strictest silence was 
enjoined him through the whole period. As the 
intructions Pythagoras received in Egypt and the 
East admitted of no dispute, so in his turn, he 
required an unreserved submission from those who 
heard him: avros s)n, “the master has said it,” 


was deemed a sufficient’ solution to all doubt and 
uncertainty. 


To give the greater authority and effect to his 
communications, Pythagoras hid himself, during the 
day at least, from the great body of his pupils, and 
was only seen by them at night. Indeed there is 
NO reason to suppose that anyone was admitted 
into his intire familiarity. When he came forth, he 
appeared in a long garment of the purest white, with 
a flowing beard, and a garland upon his head. He 
is said ‘to have been of the finest symmetrical form, 
with a majestic carriage, and a grave and awful 
countenance. He suffered his followers to believe 
that he was one of the gods, the Hyperborean Apollo ; 
and is said to have told Abaris, that he assumed the 
human form that he might the better invite men to an 
easiness of approach, and a confidence in him. 
What, however, seems to have been agreed in by all 
his biographers is, that he professed to have already 
in different ages appeared in the likeness of a man; 
first, as ZEthalides,"the son of Mercury; and when 
his father expressed himself as ready to invest him 


with any gift short of immortality, he prayed that, 
as the human soul is destined success 


. . ively to dwell in 
Various forme, he might have the privilege in each to 
remember his former state of being, which was 


granted him. From Athalides he became Euphorbus, 
who slew Patroclus at the siege of Troy. He then 
appeared as Hermotimus, then Pyrrhus, a fisherman 


of Delos,”and, finally, Pythagoras. He said that a 
period of time was interposed’ between each trans- 
migration, during which he visited the seat of 
departed souls; and he professed to relate a part of 
the wonders he had seen. He is said to have eaten 
sparingly and in| secret, and in all respects to have 
given himself out for being not subject to the ordi- 
nary laws of nature. 


Pythagoras, therefore, pretended to miraculous 
endowments. 
when certain fishermen drew to the. land an enor- 
mous number of fishes, he desired them to allow him 
to dispose of the capture, which they consented to 
do, provided he would name the precise number 
they had caught. He did so, and required that 
they should throw their prize into the sea again, at 
the same time paying them the value of the fish. 
He tamed a Daunian bear by whispering in his ear, 
and prevailed on him henceforth to refrain from the 
flesh of animals, and to feed on vegetables. By the 
same means he induced an ox not to eat beans, 
which was a diet especially prohibited by Pythagoras; 
and he called down an eagle from his flight, causing 
him to sit on his hand, and submit to be stroked 
down by the philosopher. In Greece, [when he 
passed the river Nessus, in Macedon, the stream was 
heard to salute with the words, “ Hail, Pythagoras!” 
When Abaris addressed him as ‘one of the heavenly 
host, he took the stranger aside, and convinced him 
than he was under no mistake, by exhibiting to him 
his thigh of gold; or, according” to another account, 
he used the same sort of evidence at a certain time, 
to convince his pupils of his celestial descent. He 
is said to have been seen on the same day at Me- 
tapontum in Italy, and at Tauromium in Sicily, 
though these places are dividedjby the sea, so 
that it was “conceived that it would cost several 
days to pass from one to the other. In one 
instance, he absented himself from his associates 
in Italy for a whole "year; and when he appeared 
again, related that™he had passed that time in the 
infernal regions, describing likewise the marvellous 
things he had seen. Diogenes Laertius, speaking 
of this circumstance, affirms however, that he re- 
mained during this period in a cave, where his 
mother conveyed to him intelligence and necessaries, 
and that, when he came once more into light and 
air, he appeared so emaciated and colourless, that 


he might well be .believed to have come out of 
Hades. 


The close of the life of Pythagoras was, according 
to every statement, in the midst of misfortune and 
violence. ~ Some particulars are ‘related by Iambli- 
chus, which, though he is not an authority beyond 
all exception, are'so characteristic as seems to in- 
title them to the "being transcribed. This author is 
more circumstantial than any other in stating the ela- 
borate steps by which the pupils of Pythagoras came 
to be finally admitted into the full confidence of the 
master. He says that they passed three years, in 
the first place, in a state of probation, carefully 
watched by their seniors, and exposed to their occa- 
sional taunts and ironies, by way of experiment to 
ascertain whether they were of a temper sufficiently 
philosophical and firm. “At the expiration of that 
period, they were admitted to a novicate ia which 
they were bound to uninterrupted silence, and heard 
the lectures of the master, while he “was himself 
concealed from their view by a curtain. They were 
then received to ‘initiation, and required to deliver 
over their property ‘to the common stock. They 
were admitted to intercourse with the master. They 
were invited to a participation of the most obscure 
theories and the abstrusest problems. If, however, 
in this stage of their progress, they were discovered 
to be too weak of intellectual penetration, or any 
other fundamental objections were established against 
them, they were expelled the community; the 
double of the property they had contributed to the 
common stock was paid down to them; a head- 
stone and a monument inscribed with their names 
were set up in the place of meeting of the commu- 
nity; they were considered as dead; and if after- 
wards they met by chance any of those who were 


Happening to be on the sea shore . 


of thefprivileged few, they were treated by them as 
intirely strangers. 


Cylon, the richest man, or, as he is in one place 
styled, the: prince of: Crotona, had manifested the: 
greatest partiality to Pythagoras. He was, at: the: 
same time, a man of rude, impatient, and boisterous 
character. He, together with Perialus of Thurium,. 
submitted to all the severities of the Pythagorean: 
school. They passed the three years’ of probation, 
and. the five years of silence. They were received 
into the familiarity of the master. They were then 
initiated, and. delivered all their wealth into the 
common stock. They were, however, ultimately 
pronounced deficient in intellectual power, or for 
some other reason were not judged worthy to con- 
tinue among the confidential pupils of Pythagoras. 
They were expelled. The double of the property 
they had contributed] was ‘paid back to them. GA 
monument was set up in memory of what they had 
been, and they were pronounced dead to the school. 

It will easily be conceived in what temper Cylon 
sustained this degradation. Of Perialus we hear 
nothing further. But Cylon, from feelings of the 
deepest reverence and awe for Pythagoras, which he 
cherished for years, was filled, even to bursting, with 
inextinguishable hatred and revenge. The un- 
paralleled merits, ;the venerable age of the master 
whom he had so long followed, had no power to 
controul his violence. His paramount influenee in 
the city insured him the command of a great body 
of followers.| He excited them to a frame of tur- 
bulence and riot. He represented to them how 
intolerable was “the despotism of this pretended 
philosopher. They surrounded the school in which 
the pupils were accustomed to assemble, and set it 
on fire. Forty persons perished in the flames. 
According to some accounts, Pythagoras was absent 
at the time: according to others, he and two of his 
pupils escaped. He retired from Crotona to Meta- 
pontum. But the hostility which had broken out 
in the former city followed him there. He took 
refuge in the Temple of the Muses. But he was 
held so closely besieged that no provisions could be 
conveyed to him; and he finally ‘perished with 
hunger, after, according to Laertius, forty days 
abstinence. 


It is difficult to imagine anything more instructive, 
and more pregnant with matter for salutary reflec- 
tion, than the contrast presented to us by the charac- 
ter and system of action of Pythagoras on the one 
hand, and those of the great inquirers of the two last 
centuries, Bacon, Newton, and Locke, on the other. 
Pythagoras probably does not yield to any one of 
these in the evidences of truly intellectual greatness, 
In his school, in the followers he trained resembling 
himself, and in the salutary effects he produced on 
the institutions of the various republics of Magna 
Grecia and Sicily, he must be allowed greatly to 
have excelled them. His discoveries of various pro- 
positions in geometry, of the earth as a planet, and 
of the solar system as now universally recognised, 
clearly stamp him a genius of the highest order. 


Yet this man, thus enlightened and philosophical, 
established his system of proceeding upon narrow 
and exclusive principles, and conducted it by methods 
of artifice, quackery, and delusion. One of his lead- 
ing maxims was, that the great and fundamental 
truth, to the establishment of which he devoted him- 
self, were studiously to be concealed from the vulgar, 
and only to be imparted to a select few, and after 
years of the severest noviciate and trial. He learned 
his earliest lessons of wisdom in Egypt, after this 
method, and he conformed through life to the exam- 
ple which had thus been delivered to him. The se- 
vere examination that he made of the candidates pre- 
viously to their being admitted into his school, and 
the years of silence that were then prescriled to 
them, testify this. He instructed them by symbols, 
obscure and enigmatical propositions, which they 
were’ first”to exercise their ingenuity to expound. 
The authority and dogmatical assertions of the mas- 
ter were to remain unquestioned; and the pupils 
were to fashion themselves to obsequious and implicit 
submission, and were the furthest in the world from 
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being encouraged to the independent exercise of their 
own understandings. There was nothing that 
Pythagoras was more fixed to discountenance, than 
the communication of the truths upon which he 
placed the highest value to the uninitiated. It is 
net probable, therefore, that he wrote anything: all 
was communicated orally, by such gradations, and 
with such discretion, as ke might think fit to adopt 
and exercise. 
'! Delusion and falsehood were main features of his 
instruction. With what respect, therefore, can we 
consider, and to what manliness worthy of his high 
character and endowments can we impute, his dis- 
courses delivered from behind a curtain, his hiding 
himself during the day, and only appearing by night 
in a garb assumed for the purpose of exciting awe 
and veneration ?° What shall we say to the story of 
his various transmigrations? At first sight it ap- 
pears in the light of the most audacious and unblush- 
ing imposition. And, if we are to yield so far as to 
admit that by a high-wrought enthusiasm, by a long 
train of maceration and visionary reveries, he suc- 
ceeded in imposing on himself, this, though in a dif- 
ferent way, would scarcely less detract from the high 
stage of eminence upon which the nobler parts of his 
character would induce us to place him. 
Such were some of the main causes that have made 
his efforts perishable, and the lustre which should 
have attended his genius in a great degree transitory 
and fugitive. He was probably much under the in- 
fluence of a contemptible jealousy, and must be con- 
sidered as desirous that none of his contemporaries 
or followers should eclipse their master. All was 
oracular and dogmatic in the school of Pythagoras. 
He prized, and justly prized, the greatness of his at- 
tainments and discoveries, and had no conception that 
anything could go beyond them. He did not en- 
courage, nay, he resolutely opposed, all true indepen- 
dence of mind, and that undaunted spirit of enter- 
prise, which is the atmosphere in which the sublimest 
thoughts are most naturally generated. He there- 
fore did not throw open the gates of science and wis- 
dom, and invite every comer; but, on the contrary, 
narrowed the entrance, and carefully reduced the 
number of aspirants. He thought not of the most 
likely methods to give strength, and permanence, and 
an extensive sphere to the progress of the human 
mind. For these reasons he wrote nothing; but 
consigned all to the frail and uncertain custody of 
tradicion. And distant posterity has amply revenged 
itself upon the narrowness of his policy; and the 
name of Pythagoras, which would otherwise have 
,been ranked with the first luminaries of mankind, 
and consigned to everlasting gratitude, has, in conse- 
quence of a few radical and fatal mistakes, been often 
loaded with obloquy, and the hero who bore it been 
indiscriminately classed among the votaries of im- 
posture and artifice. _ 
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FINE ARTS. 
Exhibition of the British Institution. 
Tue show of pictures at Pall Mall is not remarkable 
this season for the number of its good or its bad ones ; 
there is a shoal of pictures of most respectable me- 
diocrity. Among the figure-pieces [we want some 
word not so magniloquent as “ historical,” to express 
the telling a story by means of figures]—there are 
some of the most execrable disfigurements that can 
be placed upon a gallery-wall. Of them, enough 
said. Among the landscapes there are very many 
that are pleasing transcripts of nature's beauties, and 
as such are pleasant to look upon, and worth a rich 
man’s money, to adorn her rooms withal; but those 
that exhibit any peculiarity of skill or taste on the 
part of the painter were few. To note each of the 
five hundred pictures that cover the walls of the 
British Institution were impossible, nor can we, in 
fairness, comment on any few out of the legion of 
talented propriety we have mentioned ; we must 
therefore confine ‘our observations to the most re- 
markable. First; in genius and power, then, let us 
render homage due to Edwin Landseer. ‘There is 
the active vigour in every part—there the weight 
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of strength—there the solemn majesty of the noble 
beast—all now resigned to the deepest slumber. 
The study was made from a dead animal, and whe- 
ther it be fancy or not we cannot say, but we think 
we can recognize the look of death. The noble 
brute was killed by an accident, and its owner took 
him immediately to Edwin Landseer, who, like 
an old heathen god, though life is fled for ever, has 
given the dog an immortal existence by turning him 
into a picture. The activity, the strength, the 
grandeur of that form will not pass away and be for- 
gotten, but there for ages will they stay, and many 
will be the eyes that will wonder at the creature, 
and at the painter who has immortalized him. The 
colour of the picture is solemn and subdued, in 
keeping with the deep repose of the subject. The 
handling is bold and masterly. It is less elaborately 
finished than most of Landseer’s pictures. It is the 
size of life ; half its grandeur would otherwise have 
been lost. The ‘ Retriever’ is one of his astonish- 
ing fac-similies. It is a dog of the spaniel breed, 
bringing a wounded duck from among some rushes. 
How true the mild, pleased, tail-wagging expression 
of the dog’s face; how helpless the duck, and how 
true to the motion of being carried is the action of 
the neck and legs. Did you ever, Reader, carry a 
duck, for if you have you will immediately recognise 
that peculiar bend of the neck. The bird is most 
beautifully coloured. 
To be continued next week. 


Houses of Parliament and Palatial Edifices of West- 
minster. By John Britton and Edward W. Bray- 
ley. No. III. 

We objected to the engravings in No. I, that they 
wanted, to complete them, a certain degree of 
pictorial effect ; such is the case with some in the 
part before us: No. II. we have not seen. The 
staircase in the Painted Chamber, however, proves 
that Mr Billings is not incapable of a better style; 
the light-and-shade is broader and the parts are in 
better keeping ; and so the grandeur of the building 
is done more justice to. 


A History of British Fishes. By Wm. Yarrell, F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Wood-cuts of all the Species, and 
numerous Vignettes. John Van Voarst. Part I. 

Tues cuts are of the very best order of execution, 
delicate and soft, highly finished, yet broad. As in- 
stances of delicacy and tender touch, we will point 
out the Perch,—and the Smooth Serranus, each part 
is well defined, and yet the tints blend most naturally 
and gently into one another. The action and ex- 
pression, withal, are excellent, witness the Sapphirine 
Garnard, curving gently on one side, with all the 
fluent ease of the lively fish in its native element. 
Or all the students this island has fostered, none 
has made such use of his apprenticeship, none has 
so completely learned his craft, none is so worthy of 
the title a “ Master,” as Edwin Landseer. Every- 
thing worked by his hand is not an attempt success- 
ful, it is an intention fulfilled. His brushes own 
despotic sway,—and are the slaves of his merest wish; 
difficulty is to him a forgotten evil. The ‘ Sleeping 
Blood Hound is magnificent ;—broad, solid, real, in 
effect ;—grand in strength, and the expression of 
power in repose. 
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TABLE TALE. 


PRECIOUS ABUSE. 


In 1656 the French and the English encountered 
in the vineyards of Maupertuis, not far from Poictiers 
(19th September). The event of that day is well 
known. Great carnage was made of the Scots. 
Lord Douglas, after having been wounded, was 
forced off the field by his surviving companions. 
Archibald Douglas, a warrior eminent in our history, 
fell into the power of the enemy ; but, by the extraor- 
dinary presence of mind of Sir William Ramsay of 
Colluthy, he was concealed, and escaped unknown. 
The story, as related by Fordun, is curious. It shall 
be translated, as nearly as possible, in his own manner: 
Archibald Douglas having been made prisoner along 
with the rest, appeared in more sumptuous armour 


than the other Scottish prisoners, and therefore he , 
was supposed by the English to be some great lord, 
Late in the evening after the battle, when the Eng. ., 
lish ‘were about to strip off their armour, Sir William 
Ramsay of Colluthy happening to be present, fixed. 
his eyes on Archibald Douglas, and, affecting to be , 
in a violent passion, cried out, “ You cursed, damna.., 
ble murderer, how comes it in the name of mischief 
(ex-parte diaboli), that you are thus proudly decked 
out in your master’s armour? Come hither and pull 
off my boots. Douglas approached tremblingly, 
kneeled down, and pulled off one of the boots: Ram. 
say taking up the boot, beat Douglas with it. The 
English bystanders, imagining him out of his senses, 
interposed, and rescued Douglas. They said that the 
person-whom he had beaten was certainly of great 
rank, and a lord. “ What! he a lord,” cried Ramsay, 

* Heisa scullion, and a base knave, and, as I suppose, 
has killed his master. Go, you villain to the field, 
search for the body of my cousin, your master, and 
when you have found it, come back, that, at least, I 
may“give him a decent burial.” Then he ransomed 
the feigned serving man for forty shillings, and, 
having buffetted him smartly, he cried, “Get you 
gone; fly.” Douglas bore all this patiently, carried 
on the deceit, and was soon beyond the reach of his 
enemies. This story, as to some of its circumstances, 
may not seem altogether probable; yet, in the main, 
it has the appearance of truth. Had I been at liberty 
to vary the narrative, I would have made Ramsay 
suspect, that the feigned serving man had stript his 
master after he had been slain, or mortally wounded. 
This Archibald was the natural son of the renowned 
Sir James Douglas, slain by the Saracens in Granada. 
—Annals of Scotland. 


IMPRESSION OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. ~ 


- M. Marville has given the following curious details 
on this subject. Doubting, he tells us, the truth of 
those who say it is natural for us to love music, 
especially the ‘sound of instruments, and that beasts 
themselves are touched with it, being one day in the 
country he made his observations, while a man was 
playing on a conch shell (¢rompe marine), upon a cat, 
a dog, a horse, an ass, a hind, cows, small birds, and 
some barn-door fowls in a yard under the window on 
which he was leaning. He did not perceive that the 
cat was in the least affected, and he even judged by 
her air that she would have given all the musical in- 
struments in the world for a mouse, for she slept all 
the while unmoved in the sun; the horse stopped 
short from time to time at the window, raising his 
head up now and then as he was feeding on the grass; 
the dog continued for above an hour seated on his 
hind legs, looking steadfastly at the players; and the 
ass did not discover the least indication of his being 
touched, eating his thistles very peaceably ; the hind 
lifted up her large wide ears, and seemed very atten- 
tive; the cows slept a little, and after gazing awhile 
went forward; some little birds which were in an 
aviary, and others on trees and ‘bushes, aimost tore 
their little throats with singing ; but the cock, mind- 
ing his hens, and the hens solely employed in scrap- 
ing in a neighbouring dunghill, did not show in any 
manner that they took the least pleasure in hearing 
the music.— Faculties of Birds. 
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THE WEEK. 
Since writing our first article we find that we have 


t 


come sooner than we looked for to a point in the 
almanac, which throws us into a dilemma; for 
we noticed last year (up to a certain number of 
weeks) the birth-days of eminent men now com- 
mencing, and as a repetition of them is out of 
the question, so we are loth to vary our remarks 
for the mere sake of doing so, and thus losing 
the freshness of a first impression, We shall see 
by next week what is to be done. 





Lonpon: Published by H. Hoorsr,: Pall Mall East, and” 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Knicat, Ludgate-street. 
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